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THE RESURRECTION. 


The world was dark and cold and dead,— 
No bud of hope on shrub or tree, 

No fragrance sweet from flowers spread, 
No song of bird, no hum of bee. 


The laughing brook had silent grown, 

The breeze had lost its sweet low sound, 
And through the forests tempest-blown, 

The dead leaves danced their ghostly round. 


In skies of blood the sun went down; 
No moon, no star, but death-shade bleak ; 
Men feared and fought, for love had flown, 
Joy too was dead, hope could not speak. 


Far on the hills its rosy wings 

The morning lifts; and swift as light 
A mighty angel flies and sings ; 

“ The risen Christ has banished night.” 


The dead world heard ; and vale and hill 
And wood and field to life awoke ; 
The fragrant air was all a-thrill 
As into song all voices broke. 


The perfume of that far off morn 
Is floating still upon the breeze, 

And sweeter now that song is borne, 
And fairer grow with green the trees. 


The centuries’ unfolding strength 
Has grown to leaf and flower to-day, 
The blushing fruit shall come at length, 
In summer time not far away. 


For Christ was love ; His sealéd tomb 
Was love’s enthronement, not its death ; 
In Him to life shall all things bloom, 
Through deeds of love and love’s sweet breath. 


B. F. T. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society 
will be held in Boston on Monday, the fourteenth day of 
May. Printed notices will be sent in time to all the 
members giving the hour and place of meeting. 


THE PEACE QUESTION. 


BY FREDERIC PASSY, 


Member of the Institute. 
President of the French Arbitration Society. 


[From the Monde Economique, Paris, Jan. 1, 1894.] 


There are two ways of treating the majority of ques- 
tions, and especially the peace question. They may be 
taken in their generality, beyond and above, so to speak, 
present circumstances and particular applications. On 
the other hand they may be considered from the actual 
and practical point of view. Peace —since it is of peace 
that I propose to speak —and consequently war, its op- 
posite, may be examined from the standpoint of the phi- 
losopher, the philanthropist and the economist; we may 
ask what influence they each have on the intellectual and 
moral development, the material prosperity and the well- 
being of humanity. One may, without leaving entirely 
out of view these considerations which force themselves 
upon the attention, look especially at the present condi- 
tion of the world, and ask himself what would be the re- 
sult, to the world, of the maintenance of peace or of the 
return of war; he may above all inquire what chance there 
is of being able to preserve the one or of seeing the other 
break forth; and what influence has been acquired, what 
fruits borne by so many efforts, put forth in later years, 
to bring about in international relations less bitter feelings 
and to bring governments and peoples to an era of justice 
and mutual respect. 


This last is my point of view ; and without refusing, as I 
have just said, to record the solemn condemnation which 
humanity is pronouncing against war, I think I may safely 
say that its ‘‘ case ” will not again have to be tried. 

Without doubt, and in spite of the tears and the male- 
dictions of mothers, war still has its admirers and its de- 
fenders. People are still found who attribute to it the 
special power of ennobling character and of developing 
masculine virtues. Nobody has forgotten that saying of 
field-marshal von Moltke, uttered in the midst of the Ger- 
man Parliament, that the ideal of the friends of peace is 
only a dream and a dream the realization of which would 
not be desirable. The same Marshal von Moltke, how- 
ever, only a little time afterwards, speaking of the state 
of Europe and of the warlike prejudices attributed to this 
and that nation, was compelled to say, in face of the in- 
cessant progress which science is making in the art of de- 
struction, that no government could without veritable folly 
take upon itself the responsibility of letting loose the tem- 
pest of fire and sword. 

And, in fact, such is to-day the universal feeling. In 
whatever form it is committed, the crime of Cain is always 
the same. It was the same frightful thing, when in soli- 
tude the first fratricide, jealous of the labor of his brother, 
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wished to snatch from him the fruit of his toils along with 
his life, or when troops of bandits or leaders of hordes, 
men armed with lances, arrows, stone-guns or culverins, 
with needle guns or mittrailleuses, victims of what is 
called politics, have rushed upon one another. But the 
evil was formerly less apparent, the field of carnage less 
extended, the swiftness of the massacre less overwhelm- 
ing, the consequences to labor, industry and commerce 
less manifest and less crushing. The horror has become 
more visible, and at the same time the qualities which war, 
as any struggle, may develop in the human soul have be- 
come less habitual and less necessary. In truth, man no 
longer fights ; he directs destructive machines which fight 
for him and against him. As at Chicago in the slaughter 
houses into which the animals brought from all quarters 
are tumbled, the pigs taken at the entrance by the pitiless 
machinery are turned out at the exit in the form of hams, 
lard and sausage; so with that prodigious machinery 
which to-day constitutes the enginery of war, the armies 
without having time to recognize each other, in case they 
shall have the misfortune to attack each other, will be 
transformed in a few moments into gory mire and lacer- 
ated flesh. And, more horrible still, they will, in a greater 
or less degree, suffer this experience on both sides at the 
same time. The unconscious machinery will do its work 
on both sides without thought of the men who shall have 
put it in motion. What place is there in all that for hero- 
ism? What becomes of that poetry, terrible but real and 
imposing, of the ancient combats, in which the coolness, 
the ardor, the tenacity, the inspiration of an officer or of a 
soldier changed the fortune of the day and left to history 
immortal names like those of «a Winkelried, an Assas, a 
Latour d’Auvergne or of a Desais? 

Furthermore, whatever may have been or may still be 
the virtues which the rude school of war may be able to 
bring out or to develop, is that a sufficient reason, as 
von Moltke seemed to think, for maintaining war as a 
system of moral gymnastics? Are there no other oppor- 
tunities for learning energy, courage, devotion, self- 
sacrifice and all the different forms of virtue and of 
heroism? ‘The fireman who goes into the midst of the 
flames to snatch from death unfortunate ones already 
asphyxiated with smoke ; the life-saver who disputes with 
the waves their victim; the miner who descends like the 
great Stephenson into the gallery filled with fire-damp 
to rescue those whom the plague has spared; the physi- 
cian who braves the contagion of diphtheria and of cholera 
and every day risks his life calmly at the bedside of the 
sick; the watcher who day and night breathes their 
poisoned breath; the explorer who crosses unknown 
regions and faces dangers of all sorts, those coming from 
nature and those coming from men ;—have these less 
merit and are they less useful? And shall we say, 
because sickness, conflagration, shipwreck and explosions 
give opportunity for admirable manifestations of the 
greatness of human nature, that it is necessary to culti- 
vate with care these scourges in order to preserve human 
nature from decadence? We do well to combat them. 
So it is with war. We shall always have, furthermore, 
without worrying over it, enough to do, if we wish to 
utilize this need of sacrifice, of eflort and of devotion 
which is in us. War has cost Europe in this century 
perhaps twelve to fifteen millions of its inhabitants. It 
has swallowed up hundreds of billions of francs, more 
than the total wealth of France. If these figures should 
be considered excessive, I would recall the fact, which I 
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have demonstrated in an irrefutable manner, that the 
wars of the Empire alone, beginning with 1804, destroyed 
at the least estimate from six to eight millions of men, 
and that Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu has been able to point out 
two millions more of victims during the twelve years 
from 1854 to 1866. During the same period, the ex- 
pense, that which can be seen and calculated, reached, 
according to the same author, nearly fifty billions of 
francs. The war of Secession in America is included, 
it is true, in these twelve years. Mr. de Foville esti- 
mates at not less than thirty billions the cost of the war of 
1870. The armed peace resulting from this war has cost 
France and Germany, as the official budgets show, still 
more dearly during the past twenty-three years. Europe 
which, as Jules Simon says, is paying as dearly as 
France and Germany for the ransom of Sadowa and of 
Sedan, has not expended less. And the larger part, 
much the larger part of all the budgets of the civilized 
world, is consecrated, even when war is not being waged, 
to supporting preparations for war which may come (that 
is called an armed peace) and to paying for the results 
of war already waged. Two-thirds and more for the 
works of death and for works which are dead, one-third 
or one-fourth for the works of life in all forms,— admin- 
istration, magistracy, police, instruction, hygiene, sci- 
ence, roads, ports, canals; —that is the outcome of the 
management of the most enlightened part of the human 
race! That is why, feeling the evil and knowing whence 
it comes, the human race is refusing to bear it longer. 
That is why, without entering into further details, with- 
out rehearsing the horrors of the battlefield or of the 
hospital, without comparing, that is to say contrasting, the 
picture of the works of peace and that of the deeds of 
war, we have the right to say that it is time to repudiate 
the one and to prefer the other. We have the right 
to say that something better can be made of iron and 
of men than cannon and corpses, and that hereafter it 
is not to him who shall most desolate the earth but to him 
who shall improve it the most that the nations ought to 
give and will give their honor. 

The world wishes to live ; it wishes to live and to 
develop in peace. It purposes to give the preference to 
labor which produces rather than to war which destroys. 
Is this a dream, as Moltke said; is it a legitimate ambi- 
tion which the world, if it knows how te do what is 
necessary and to do it as it ought to be done, may pos- 
sibly satisfy to a greater or less degree? That is what I 
should like hastily to inquire, not giving myself to con- 
jectures but taking account of facts, and setting forth 
what has been done under the influence of this general 
desire for peace, declaring what is now being done and 
indicating what will be done hereafter. 

But, first, to avoid misunderstanding, what is in reality 
the pretension of the enemies of war? What do they 
demand and what do they hope to obtain? It is a very 
easy thing to show them war under one form or another, 
here or there, continuing to rend humanity, and to ask 
them if they think the moment has come to establish 
upon the earth perpetual and universal peace. It is a 
very easy thing to call their attention to that sign, ‘* To 
perpetual peace,” which a saloon keeper had put over his 
door near the entrance of a cemetery. 

But where and when have the Peace Societies, even the 
most enthusiastic, cherished the hope of banishing vio- 
lence from the earth in a day or two and of realizing to 
the letter the word of the prophet, ‘* They shall beat their 
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swords into plowshares aud their spears into pruning 
hooks, nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more”? No; without 
ceasing to labor, as if this result could be obtained 
to-morrow, good men who have declared war against war 
know, because they are practical men and because they 
measure themselves every day with the difficulties to be 
overcome, that nothing is wrought at once here below, 
but that every accomplishment requires time and toil, and 
the more time and toil the greater it is. What do they 
say? I borrow the answer from one of those who have 
held among them the greatest place in this century, my 
noble friend Henry Richard, the general Secretary and 
the working right hand of the London Peace Society for 
twenty-five years. They say simply that the nations, 
which are moral persons, ought to know how to impose 
upon themselves the law which they impose upon their 
members. In no civilized society, one might say in no 
society, is it permitted that one be a judge in his own 
case, and have authority to avenge himself as he shall 
see fit. Under different forms, more or less imperfect, 
there are organs of a public force designed to prevent 
the outbreak of individual force. We have our individ- 
ual disagreements, our quarrels, our conflicts of interest ; 
but we have above us a general law, a magistracy, a 
police, whose authority restrains our madness. Can it 
be said that, because of this authority which protects 
and restrains us, private violence has no more place 
among us? No; whatever may have been done to 
prevent the most advanced communities from it, theft, 
murder, debauchery, injustice and error in all forms 
still ran their course very freely. But if no precaution 
were taken against them; if no barrier were raised 
against their advances ; if incessant efforts were not put 
forth to prevent or to repress them, no society could 
exist, life would no longer be anything but a gehenna in 
which all the brutal passions would contend in unre- 
strained license. 

It is the same with nations in their relations to each 
other. ‘There is a law for individuals; there is a law for 
societies of men. Individuals have the privilege. of 
submitting the settlement of their disagreements to 
judges, to impartial arbitrators, instead of fighting out 
their quarrels themselves. Likewise peoples can not 
help gaining by referring to arbitrators the settlement of 
their differences. And whatever may be said about it, 
they often, very often, do so. What do the friends of 
peace ask of them? ‘To take more account of what they 
are already doing and to do it oftener; to establish as a 
a rule recognized and sanctioned by mutual engagements 
what is already for the most of them a frequent practice, 
for some of them a habitual practice. 

This, in all simplicity, is the program of the Peace 
Societies. This, I repeat, is already in considerable meas- 
ure the practice of civilized societies. To justify this 
assertion, it would be easy to cite here a considerable 
number of cases in which conflicts more or less serious 
have been settled without recourse to the arbitrary solu- 
tion of what has been called the spirt of force and of 
chance, and to set forth a long list of successful arbitra- 
tions. I might point out in one instance a chief of state, 
aking of France or of Prussia, an emperor of Russia or 
a queen of England, a president of the French Repub- 
lic or of that of the United States, in another a public 
assembly like the Senate of Hamburg; now simple 
individuals like a certain Uphast of Connecticut, now 
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special commissions, like that which has just settled 
the question of the fur seals, or that which in 1872 
rendered the celebrated Alabama decision, deciding 
in a sovereign way between the powers of two worlds, 
and seeing, whatever the decision might be, the two 
parties in the case submit without recrimination. The 
United States have bowed in submission when a sim- 
ple citizen, with no other prestige than the honesty of 
Aristides, has convicted them of wrong, and Great Britain 
was happy to pay to the government of Washington, in 
place of fitting out vessels and slaughtering men, the 
seventy-five or eighty millions of francs to which the 
sentence of the tribunal of Geneva had condemned her. 

A celebrated convention, that of the Pan-American 
Congress, has made this, it will be remembered, the law of 
the greater part of the two Americas. The President of 
the United States, furthermore, through the votes of the 
Senate in June, 1888, and then of the House, was invited 
to enter into negotiations, with the same end in view, with 
all friendly nations.* Following this vote, he has sev- 
eral times invited the governments of Europe to permit 
him to carry out these benevolent intentions. We may 
hope that no great length of time will pass until, in fact, 
general treaties of arbitration will be concluded by sev- 
eral of the European States, first with the United States, 
and then with each other. In half at least of these States 
motions were, in fact, presented and adopted in 1892 
and 1893 asking the government to consider the subject. 
Recently, in last September, on the initiative of Mr. W. 
Randal Cremer, the English House of Commons passed 
a unanimous vote of this kind; and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, in a most remarkable discourse, after 
having shown that the pretended precautions of the 
armed peace might be, after all, only useless and even 
dangerous precautions, did not hesitate to favor and 
almost to predict the early establishment of an arbitral 
tribunal destined to guide the governments of Europe into 
a path of greater security, viz., that of wisdom, of justice 
and of mutual respect. 

At the same time the present President of the United 
States, the liberal and honest Mr. Cleveland, imitating 
the example recently given by Mr. Gladstone in restoring 
the Ionian Islands to their inhabitants, refused to carry 
out the annexation, already arranged by his predecessor, 
of the Sandwich Islands to the great Republic, and sol- 
emnly repudiated all thought of interfering with the 
independence of a pevple small or great, condemning 
thus, with the authority which his exalted station gives, 
the spirit of conquest and the old custom of the abuse 
of force. 

How has all this progress been accomplished, and what 
further advance in the same line may we, therefore, ex- 
pect? Simply as I have indicated above, by the slow and 
patient but energetic and persevering labor of men of good 
will who, over all the surface of the globe, form the van- 
guard of the army of civilization. At the beginning, 
scattered and as it were lost in their isolation, these men 
have gradually come together. Others have gathered 
about them, and thus modest societies have been formed, 
obscure, then less obscure and capable of acting in an 
open and public way. Then these societies entered into 
relations with one another, and since 1889, carrying out a 


* The resolution to which Mr. Passy here alludes, though first intro- 
duced into Congress in 1888, was not passed till 1890, and then in a some- 
what modified form. It passes the Senate on the i4th of February and 
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hope expressed at Paris in 1888 by the General Secretary 
of the French Arbitration Society, Mr. Thiaudiére, 
they have met every year in a Universal Congress. As 
early as 1889 at Paris, they were represented by one hun- 
dred delegates who met for a whole week at the mayor’s 
office of the Sixth Ward. The following year the Congress 
was at London, then at Rome, then at Berne, and in 1893 
at Chicago. 

Its personnel, had not, perhaps, much changed. It had, 
however, grown and been strengthened by important ad- 
hesions. But what a difference in the surroundings and 
in the attention given to these meetings. At Rome it 
was in the Capitol between two ranks of soldiers and to 
the sound of music that the members of the Congress 
were solemnly received and that, in all the languages of 
the world this Capitol, whence have gone out so often in 
the past declarations of war and decrees of extermina- 
tion, heard the echo of words of benevolence and concord. 

Were this result the only one yet obtained, it would be 
a cause of congratulation, and the efforts of the enemies 
of war and of the societies which have undertaken the 
task of combating it would not seem to be vain. But this 
is not all. It is in fact only the beginning, the first val- 
uable symptom of the development of that general spirit 
which, following Montesquieu, the illustrious president of 
the Geneva arbitration tribunal, Count Frederick Sclopis, 
wished to see. ‘‘ In six days,” he did me the honor to 
write me, ‘‘ after the adoption of the regulations which 
were to serve as the basis for the investigation of the 
facts and to guide the tribunal in rendering its decision, 
—in six days we solved a question which seemed unsol- 
vable.”” A few days afterward, the sentence having been 


already pronounced, he said in another letter of several 


pages: ‘It is not enough; we have spared the world a 
conflict ; we must give the world the means and the dispo- 
sition to avoid conflicts.” We have heard resound that ter- 
rible cry: *' Might makes right.” That is a defiance 
hurled at civilization. The voice of humanity must re- 
spond with the opposite cry: ‘* Right makes might.” As 
an eminently practical man as he was, trying to find what 
means could be employed for attaining so desirable an 
end, he saw nothing better to point out, along with the 
incessant action of the peace societies, of publicists and 
orators, than a cordial agreement between the most en- 
lightened members of different parliaments to have a con- 
certed, and as far as possible, simultaneous presentation 
in these parliaments of motions in favor of the substitu- 
tion of arbitration in place of recourse to arms. 

This is precisely what, thanks to international gather- 
ings whose role and influence I am about to point out, is 
in course of accomplishment more and more, and tending 
to become universal. 

As long ago as 1873, in the English House of Commons, 
after a wonderful discourse by my friend Henry Richard, 
a resolution was passed to invite the Queen to enter into 
negotiations with friendly powers, with a viéw of substi- 
tuting arbitration for war in the case of difficulties which 
might in the future arise between them. 

The same year, under the inspiration and in the pres- 
ence of the same Henry Richard, the Italian Parliament, 
on motion of the celebrated jurist Mancini, and with the 
formal approval of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vis- 
count Venosta, adopted unanimously a similar resolution. 
Several other parliaments, those of Belgium, of the Neth- 
erlands, of Sweden, Norway, France, etc., have in more 
or less express terms followed the same example. 
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That is much, but not enough, and the matter has not 
been allowed to rest there. After having recommended 
recourse, in case of necessity, to arbitration, people have 
come to ask whether the employment of this method might 
not be provided for in advance, and governments be 
bound together more or less closely by general and per- 
manent treaties pledging them, when difficulties should 
arise between them, to submit to a friendly method of ad- 
judication, recognized by them in advance. Certain re- 
publics of Central America have already, for a certain 
number of years, concluded between them treaties of this 
kind. One of them, the Republic of Ecquador, has put a 
general arbitral clause into a treaty with France. 

At Berne the reception (to the Peace Congress) was 
not less imposing. It was a former President of the Swiss 
Confederation, at the time holding the office of Minister of 
Justice, the most popular man in Switzerland, Louis 
Ruchonnet, since deceased, who presided over the meet- 
ings of the Congress. At the close of the Congress, in ac- 
cordance with one of its resolutions, an International Bu- 
reau of the Peace Societies, whose creation had already 
been voted at Rome, was definitely established, in the 
form of a society recognized by the Swiss law and under 
the direction of a Commission of fifteen members selected 
from the principal nations of Europe. A fact of the 
greatest significance, whose importance it would be difli- 
cult to exaggerate, is that this Bureau, which serves as a 
centre of information and instruction to all the peace so- 
cieties of the world, and whose expenses are borne in 
common by them, has just received from the Federal 
Council of the Confederation a grant of a thousand francs. 
This is almost an official consecration, which will certainly 
be gradually confirmed by other governments, and which 
places the International Peace Bureau henceforth on the 
same footing as the International Postal Bureaus, those 
for Literary Property, Railroads and others, in the rank 
of institutions with which human society is obliged to 
deal. 


This Bureau is not, however, the only international 
institution, nor perhaps the principal one which has 
sprung in late years from the effort of civilized peoples 
to fortify themselves against war. In 1889, in virtue of 
a decision reached at Paris the 31st of October, 1888, by 
a meeting of members of the English and French Parlia- 
ments, a Conference in which ten parliaments were rep- 
resented was held at Paris during the Exposition. It 
took the name of Interparliamentary Conference, since 
slightly changed into Interparliamentary Union. From 
the first it declared itself permanent, proposing to hold 
each year a meeting in one of the principal cities of the 
world. Like the Peace Congress, to which it brings at 
once the directive influence of its experience and the 
support of its authority, the Interparliamentary Union 
has met successively in London, under the presidency of 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell, and other notable 
personages from different countries; at Rome where its 
debates were directed by the President of the Chamber, 
Mr. Biancheri; and at Berne where it met in the great 
hall of the Federal Palace. A colleague of Mr. Ruch- 
onnet, like him a former President of the Confederation 
and at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Numa 
Droz, opened the sessions with a discourse which may 
be said to be a lesson of wisdom aud political insight 
addressed to Europe. 


From the Interparliamentary Union as well as from 
the Peace Congresses there has come a permanent organ- 
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ization. It is the permanent Interparliamentary Com- 
mittee, composed of ten representatives from different 
nations of Europe, having its seat and its managing 
officer at Berne charged with the duty of arranging for 
its future meetings, and, between the meetings, of watch- 
ing the interests of the civilized world, of advising in 
case of need, and of convoking, if necessary, a special 
meeting of the Union. France is represented in this 
Committee by Mr. Trarieux. The Committee met from 
the tenth to the twelfth of October last at Brussels, 
where it was officially received by the Government, and 
after having decided that the meeting of the next Con- 
ference should be at The Hague it passed a certain num- 
ber of resolutions of which the press of Europe has been 
informed. 

We may now measure the advancement which has been 
made and by what has been accomplished form an idea 
of what can yet be done. Some, carried away by their 
desires and their good will, have an excessive idea of 
what has been done. To believe them, the cause of 
peace, which is nothing more than the cause of justice in 
international relations, is already completely and irreyo- 
cably gained. The Interparliamentary Union is nothing 
less than the nucleus of the States-General of human- 
ity ; and they see already in one of the future meetings 
oi this Union an International Parliament, dominating, 
from the hight of the general over the particular, the 
national parliaments, dictating, for the good of all, its 
laws to governments. 

Let us beware of this exaggeration which is neither just 
nor without danger. In meeting as they do to talk over 
together the interests of their respective countries and 
the general interests of the world, the members of the 
different parliaments, who are drawn together by a com- 
mon love of peace, do not mean either to relinquish their 
own independence or to attempt to interfere with that of 
the others. They remain what they are, lovers of their 
country and representatives of their nation. If on re- 
turning home, in accord with their foreign colleagues and 
conformably to the resolutions adopted by them, they 
have propositions to make in their own parliaments, 
invitations to address to their governments, they do it 
with fuil liberty, and it is from the free will of their 
governments that they expect favorable measures or 
responses. 

But, these reserves made as they ought to be made, 
who does not see what influence manifestations like those 
in which they have taken part must necessarily have on 
the sentiment of the parliaments and on the decisions of 
the governments. It is, in the last analysis, in all coun- 
tries which have a national representative body, the rep- 
resentatives of the nation which hold the purse strings. 
It is they, in a greater or less degree, who make and 
unmake ministries. Little or much, sooner or later, they 
must be taken into account. And though they might, in 
fact, be more or less dispensed with, though the national 
customs and traditions, the personal prestige of a sover- 
eign or of a statesman might permit the executive power 
to believe itself above parliamentary votes, there are 
to-day, in the diffusion of public opinion, and, let us say 
it, in the conscience of sovereigns who are not, as some 
are pleased to say, insensible to humanitarian interests, 
and indifferent to the responsibility of their acts, secret 
and powerful forces working in the same direction. The 
day will come — it is perhaps not far off, and it would 
have come sooner, if private violence which threatens 


social peace had not too often obstructed measures of 
justice, internal and external, taken up in government 
councils —the day will come when it will finally be 
recognized that the old policy of jealousy, of hatred and 
of rivalry is not only a policy void of greatness and of 
morality but that it is also an unintelligent, ruinous and 
perilous policy. 

That which has been done between region and region, 
between province and province, will be done between 
nation and nation, not by the absorption of the ones to 
the profit or the detriment of others, but by the reconcil- 
iation of the ones with the others. Saint Paul has said 
that the nations are members of the same body. It has 
taken the world eighteen centuries to learn this, but it is 
beginning to refrain from shutting its eyes to the evidence. 
We cannot do without each other, and we can no longer 
do injury to others without damaging ourselves. At the 
point to which science, industry and commerce have 
brought the civilized portion of the globe, it is a living 
network no part of which can be broken without damag- 
ing the whole. Through every wound, made in any 
part of the body of humanity, the blood which is lost is 
the blood of the whole body. Whether one wish it or 
not, everything,— industry, commerce, arts, sciences,— 
is henceforth international. An army, in a country 
which it calls an enemy’s, blows up a bridge, fills up a 
canal, burns a workshop; it is capital taken from the 
fortune of its own nation which served to construct this 
bridge, to dig this canal, to build this workshop; it is 
in the thatched cottage of the aged parents of the soldiers 
that are found the stocks and the obligations of this 
railroad and of this mine. War is no longer a crime only ; 
it is an absurdity. It is no longer immoral and cruel 
only; it is beastly. Itis no longer murder on a grand 
scale only; it is voluntary suicide and voluntary ruin. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE AGAIN. 


To the Editor of Turk Apvocate or Peace: 

The views of the Holy Alliance, presented by Mr. 
Augustine Jones, in the January number of the ApvocaTe, 
and by Prof. C. A. Eggert in the February number, seem 
so at variance with those usually entertained — while they 
may be entirely correct — that it is not improper to call 
attention to the aspect in which that famous document, 
and the action of the three sovereigns under it, have been 
generally considered. 

Text writers upon International Law seem generally 
agreed that at the time of the signing of the paper, there 
was very little meaning attached to it by the Emperor of 
Austria or the King of Prussia. Dr. Twiss (tights and 
Duties of Nations in time of Peace, Ed. 1884, Sec. 231), 
states, that the signatures of these monarchs were append- 
ed to the document to humor the Emperor of Russia; 
and that ‘‘the Emperor of Austria expressed his convic- 
tion to Metternich and Castlereagh, that if the allies per- 
sisted in refusing altogether to sanction the Emperor’s 
project, the effect might be seriously prejudicial to his 
mind.” 

It is doubtless true that in the English Parliament the 
peace of 1815 was considered adversely by many eminent 
men, and especially by Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, Mr. Brougham and Francis Horner. The 
latter greatly distinguished himself in the debate. An 
abstract of his speech, taken from Hansard, is to be 
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found in the second volume of Horner’s Life, at page 548. 
I make the following extract from it: 


‘* But the most odious part of the late arrangement, 
which appeared from a treaty on the fable, was, the 
league of arbitrary sovereigns to meet annually for the 
purpose of considering their interests; for what rational 
man could doubt what such sovereigns would, in the long 
run, consider their interests, how they would decide upon 
every indication of popular feeling, or upon any move- 
ment in favor of popular principles?” These questions 
Mr. Horner answered by a reference to the conduct of 
Austria toward Hungary and the Low Countries, and 
that of the three sovereigns in regard to Poland. 

Sir Edward Creasy (First Platform of International 
Law, page 119) says: 

‘* The practical policy (if not the original design) of 
the Holy Alliance was directed to the armed suppression 
of revolutionary movements in Europe, and to the forci- 
ble maintenance of old despotisms.” 

Manning (Law of Nations, Amos, Ed. 1875, p. 492) says, 
‘¢it (the Holy Alliance) has now become identified with 
a set of principles which the sovereigns who framed the 
alliance afterwards thought proper to pursue, and those 
principles I join with others in believing to be such as no 
confederacy of sovereigns has a right to maintain in their 
treatment of other independent States.” 

The circular of the three Powers, issued from Troppau 
8th December, 1820, will be found in Metternich’s Mem- 
oirs (Vol. 3, p. 445); from that I make the following 
extract : 

‘* The Powers exercise an indisputable right in contem- 
plating common measures of safety against States in which 
the Government has been overthrown by rebellion, and 
which, if only an example, must consequently be treated 
as hostile to all lawful constitutions and governments. 
The exercise of this right becomes still more urgent when 
revolutionists endeavor to spread to neighboring countries 
the misfortunes which they had brought upon themselves 
scattering rebellion and confusion around.” This, unques- 
tionably, is an expression of the views and purposes of 
the signatories to the Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Stapleton, who was Mr. Canning’s private secre- 
tary, author of a *‘ Political Life of Canning ” (1831), and 
‘* Canning and his Times ”(1859), may be supposed to 
have had some knowledge in regard to this matter. In 
1866, his book, entitled ‘* Intervention and Non-Interven- 
tion,” was published, and at page 28 he treats of the 
Holy Alliance. I make the following extract: 

‘* Whether it was from the mere dread of the prev- 
alence of these opinions ” (popular principles) ‘‘ that the 
Holy Alliance originated, or whether it arose, as Lord 
Castlereagh indicates in his dispatches, out of an insane 
and pious fanaticism with which at that time the mind of 
the Emperor Alexander seems to have been affected, cer- 
tain it is that that memorable treaty was signed before 
the Congress separated; and whether it was or was not 
intended by its imperial originator to work as it did, there 
can be no doubt that in fact this Alliance was nothing 
else but an union of despotic sovereigns in order to aid 
each other in protecting their absolute authority from the 
popular encroachments of their own subjects. For this 
end they acted as a sort of European police, first as far 
as possible to prevent any popular outbreak ; but if that 
ailed, then to join in suppressing it in every country 
where it might happen to triumph. For sometime their 
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efforts for prevention were successful; but in the fourth 
year of their existence, constitutional privileges were 
demanded by the people, and conceded by the sovereigns 
of Naples, Piedmont, Spain and Portugal. 


‘* Forthwith the Holy Alliance determined that Eng- 
land’s principle of abstinence from forcible interference 
should be no impediment to their forcible interposition ; 
and at the Congresses of Troppau and Laybach, meas- 
ures were concerted for putting down the newly granted 
constitutional privileges of Piedmont and Naples, and 
restoring absolute powers to their respective sovereigns.” 
Subsequently the same combination supported France in 
the overthrow of the liberal government of Spain. Next 
came Portugal.” 


Walker, one of the latest writers upon International 
Law (1893), at page 143, says: 

‘¢The first sovereigns to break the peace of Europe 
were the originators of the ‘ Holy Alliance.’” Undoubt- 
edly the Holy Alliance was followed by the armed inter- 
vention on the part of one or more of the signatories to 
the famous document, and so important, frequent and 
impressive have these armed interventions been, that 
Walker concludes his review with this sentence (p. 151): 

**To write the history of subsequent interventions 
would be to write the history of the century.” 

The ground and scope of these interventions were most 
extraordinary. Mr. Montague Bernard in his Lecture on 
Intervention (p. 13) describes it : 

‘¢ The allied sovereigns in effect declared at Laybach 
that the revolution in Naples nearly and evidently endan- 
gered the essential interest of the Russian Empire.” 


Doubtless all will agree that the principles declared on 
the face of the Personal League are commendable, and 
desire to see them universally prevalent. And yet when 
such an arrangement is followed by a series of acts, such 
as have been referred to, one feels just a bit unwilling 
to join in the eulogy of the entire proceeding. 

The late Henry Winter Davis terms the acts of the 
three arbitrary sovereigns ‘‘ commentaries on the Holy 
Alliance”; indeed they show what the League in fact 
was. 

C. B. 
New York, 7th March, 1894. 


THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 


BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 
(From the Young Men’s Era.) 


I am asked to give my judgment as to the influence of 
the militia system of the United States on the young 
manhood of the country. Coming as it does from a 
journal specially devoted to the Christian character build- 
ing of young men, the request means, doubtless, that the 
estimate should be given from the Christian standpoint ; 
the only standpoint, in the last resort, from which Chris- 
tians are at liberty to judge of any system or course of 
action. I confine myself strictly to the question pro- 
posed, and do not take up that of the national defence, 
which would require a separate paper. 

Comparing the influence of the militia system, as it 
now exists and has existed in the past, with that of the 
standing army, we find in most particulars the difference 
to be one of degree rather than of kind. Any one who 
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carefully observes the actions and habits of a militia com- 
pany in any neighborhood, especially when it goes into 
camp, will be struck with the likeness which it bears to a 
company of regular soldiers under like circumstances. 
The general effects of the system, physical and moral, 
seem to me to be about as follows, making allowance of 
course for exceptional cases : 


(1) On the whole, the physical effects are far from 
good. The straightening and training of the body, which 
in themselves would be of some real value, are more than 
outweighed by certain deleterious influences to be men- 
tioned below. The physical good coming from the drill 
is generally so offset in this way that the physical strength 
and health of the average militia boy is inferior to that 
of the ordinary boy of the community. Nor is the drill 
in itself so valuable physically as it is usually claimed to 
be. The positions of the body are stiff and unnatural, 
and when the boys break ranks they are notoriously in- 
different to their bodily form and movement. To train a 
boy physically for the ordinary citizen’s life a Young 
Men’s Christian Association gymnasium is incalculably 
better than militia service. 

(2) The militia service furnishes a good schooling in 
vulgarity, folly and general looseness of behavior. Pro- 
fanity, coarseness and vulgarity of language, foolish and 
unmanly jesting abound. The tendency to these things 
created by the separation of the boys from the ordinary 
restraints of social life and the herding of them together, 
is increased by the fact that the roughs of a community 
are usually among the first to go into the military com- 
panies. The militia service furnishes an attractive field 
for a certain class of boys well known about the towns 
and villages, and their presence in the companies raises 
the profanity, vulgarity and jesting to a maximum. 
Even boys free from these things, when they enter the 
militia, are drawn speedily into them or have their moral 
sense deadened to the wickedness and uomanliness of 
them. Christian young men entering the military service 
sometimes stand up, in large measure, against the prev- 
alent profanity and vulgarity, but the tide is against 
them, and but few get through unsmirched. 

(3) The tendency to dissipation in the way of exces- 
sive smoking and drinking and of certain forms of gam- 
bling is very strong; not so much so by any means as in 
the regular army, where men are herded together month 
after month like so many cattle, but much stronger than 
in ordinary life. When the militia goes into camp near 
a town or village for a few weeks, this dissipation usually 
manifests itself to the eyes of all. It is useless to say 
that such a life of looseness and irregularity is ruinous 
physically as well as morally. 

(4) The handling of deadly weapons, and the training 
to their skilful use with a view to the possible killing of 
enemies, lessens respect for human life, and tends in- 
evitably to restrict one’s love and regard to those of 
one’s own community or country. That love of all 
nations, of all men, even of one’s enemies, which is so 
essential a part of the Christian spirit, makes a sorry 
growth amid such surroundings. The general callous- 
ness to Christian influences of men trained to the idea of 
fighting and bloodshed is too well known to need men- 
tion. 

For these reasons it seems clear to me that the militia 
service furnishes little or nothing to help young men; on 
the contrary, nearly everything connected with it hinders 
them from forming those habits of thought, speech and 
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life which are essential to true manhood, and from act- 
ing under the inspiration and guidance of those ideals 
and motives which Jesus Christ introduced for the re- 
generation of the world. 


EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS AND PEACE. 


Will this year bring the commencement of European 
disarmament? We watch with the deepest interest for 
every sign of such a blessing. Recent press dispatches 
which we quote below are encouraging. Sovereigns have 
so long cultivated suspicion and talked of war that noth- 
ing could be more welcome than their united voice raised 
for peace and real efforts by them for disarmament. 
Here is what the wires have recently brought over: 


‘* The Paris correspondent of the Times, in reference 
to the recent utterances of Chancellor von Caprivi, which 
are assumed to indicate that Emperor William is en- 
deavoring to bring about reduction of the military 
expenditure of the powers, says: 

‘** Ata recent meeting of the Italian finance commission, 
one of the members, Sig. Capelli, declared that he had 
learned from an absolutely certain source that Emperor 
William was pleased to see that Italy was reducing her 
army, and that Count Kalnoky, the Austro-Hungarian 
prime minister, had advised King Humbert that Emperor 
Francis Joseph was also pleased because of the lessening 
of Italy's military expenditures.’ 

‘** The correspondent further says that the King of Den 
mark, in conversation with a Spanish gentleman a few 
days ago, said: ‘The Czar, my son-in-law, whose 
mission is one of peace, is quite ready to co-operate, and 
Emperor Francis Joseph is equally disposed to do his 
utmost to bring about this end. I have not ventured to 
speak to Emperor William on this subject because a 
young sovereign always dreams of winning new laurels, 
but I am sure that King Humbert is willing to discuss the 
question of a reduction of military burdens, while your 
Queen Regent of Spain has proved her desire for a long 
peace. I am sure, therefore, that Russia, Spain, Austria 
and even Italy are equally eager for an unbroken period 
of peace.’ 

‘- The King added that he hoped to live long enough to 
see the European powers make sweeping reductions in 
their military establishments. 

‘** A Berlin dispatch to the Times says that the Germania 
interprets the chancellor’s words to mean that several of 
the powers are willing to participate in a movement look- 
ing toa general reduction of military expenditures, and 
that the Kaiser is foremost among the rulers who earn- 
estly desire prolonged peace.” 


The following persons have recently become members 
of the American Peace Society: B. Schlesinger, Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, Everett O. Fisk, C. D. Hammer, Joseph 
D. Wood, Dr. Frederick E. Cheney, L. M. Chase, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. S. K. Harriman, Natick, Mass.; Emile Pick- 
hardt, Islington, Mass.; Mrs. S. M. Seabury (life mem- 
ber), New Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. L. Maria Stanley, Da- 
mascus, Ohio; James M. Beck, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Hon. John W. Hoyt, Washington, D. C.; Robert Y. 
Hayne, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. Mary Frost 
Ormsby, New York; John P. Branch, Richmond, Va. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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CZESARISM. 

No one who reads and observes can fail to see that 
Cesarism, the old system of attempting to maintain right 
and justice and to overthrow evil by force, is making 
unprecedented efforts to maintain itself in the midst of 
our modern civilization. The development of armies and 
armaments in Europe, the multiplication of huge war- 
ships on the ocean, the efforts in this country to increase 
the militia, to secure universal military instruction in the 
schools, to give the boys connected with the churches a 
training in the arts of war under the seductive pretence 
of winning them to the influence of the gospel, the inven- 
tion of destructive police guns, the building of new 
armories in our cities, are all phases of the same move- 
ment and illustrate the same spirit. 

When our civil war was at its height and warlike pas- 
sions ruled the land, some one who had studied deeply 
the law of heredity said: ‘* Woe be to the nation that 
treads on our toes twenty-five years from now.” It 
really seems as if the crop of hereditary military instincts 
is just now ripening with alarming rapidity. And not 
alone from this source are we being militarized. The 
influence of the old world, with its massive displays of 
trained men and its bayonets gleaming in every corner 
of Europe, is casting its deadly spell over us. We are 
fascinated by it. It is so immense, so irresistible, so 
dazzling. We are afraid of it. We are so helpless in 
our present trustful American condition. We want to be 
‘tin peace but not in pieces.” Righteousness and justice 
and fair dealing are good things but can not be depended 
on. So we build great ocean war-dogs; we manufacture 
more and more Gattling guns; we construct huge coast- 
defence guns; we undertake to build up, at immense 
cost, a lot of coast fortifications. 

This is by no means the spirit of all of our people, but 
it is the spirit of no small part of it and that the part 
which is most listened to in the halls of legislation and in 
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the councils of government. So we, Americans, who 
have claimed to be free from the weaknesses and wicked- 
ness of the old world, to have a wiser and freer spirit, to 
lead the progress of the world, are all at once bowing 
down to the very worst features of Europeanism. 

In pointing out the beginnings of this grave and 
threatening evil, which has displayed unusual activity 
during the last twelve months, we are not alarmists. We 
believe that under Christ the movement of the world is 
towards light and not towards darkness, whatever at- 
tempts evil may make to survive. There is a movement 
going on which is by and by to overturn completely this 
Cresarism of the past and to put into its place a new 
spirit and new weapons. Love is to be enthroned and is 
to conquer. It has already had many victories. It is 
this on which we most often dwell. But we can not shut 
our eyes to these increasingly open manifestations of the 
effort of force to reinstate itself, or rather to maintain 
itself, on the throne of the world. It is humiliating to 
see our country all at once begin to reverse its historic 
character and to put into the fore front of its life what it 
has always kept in the background. It is blindness and 
folly, nay more, it is cowardice and wickedness to do so. 
We shall disgrace ourselves, if we go on, before the best 
eyes of Europe, which have been looking to us for the 
redemption of the world from the curse of war and of the 
worship of force. 

What the outcome is to be no one can see. We more 
than half believe that the enlightened common sense of 
our people will rise up and put a stop to the inroads of 
militarism before it becomes so strong as to be uncon- 
trollable. Many thoughtful men are already becoming 
aware of the true condition of things and are speaking 
out what they think. If the Christian sentiment of the 
land can only be awakened, the contest will be a short 
and sharp one and the decision on the right side. Other- 
wise we know not what of darkness and terror may be in 
store for us. 

We are glad to quote, in this connection, some pas- 
sages from a remarkable paper in the March number of 
the Arena, by Mr. B. O. Flower, the editor, which has 
suggested to us the title of this article and which, from a 
somewhat different standpoint, confirms strongly what we 
have often expressed in these columns. After calling 
attention to the fact that “*‘ Europe and America are fac- 
ing one of those mighty crises which are attended by the 
shattering of old time ideals and the downfall of condi- 
tions which humanity has outgrown ” he says: 


‘‘There are two ways of meeting the grave problems 
which confront us. One may be characterized as the 
policy of Caesar, the other the method‘ of Jesus. One 
finds expression in the iron heel of brute force, and in the 
reasonless fury of the savage and the wild beast. The 
other displays a profound understanding of the human 
soul, and is the expression of a wise appreciation of the 
eternal verities of right and wrong and their consequences. 
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One method considers only the presentmoment. . . It 
says: ‘This man troubleth us. He speaks against the 
established order; he is an innovator and foments dis- 
content. Therefore we will crucify him, and that will end 
the whole matter.” That was Czsar’s method. 

‘“*The method of Jesus rests on an entirely different 
plane. He realized that the employment of force 
lowered the conflict to the animal plane and awakened the 
fiercer passions ; that hate begat hate, and that injustice 
brutalized, while by lifting the question to the soul plane, 
man could overcome evil by good or drive out darkness 
by light, and in so doing lift toward the divine all who 
come under the ennobling spell of love. 


‘* It would naturally be supposed that after nineteen 
hundred years of Christianity there would be no question 
as to the method to be adopted, in a nation which prides 
itself on being preéminently Christian. And yet 
what, as a matter of fact, is the policy being pursued by 
the republic as she prepares to answer the demand of an 
awakened people who ask for nothing more than jus- 
tice . .? In our cities during the past decade, multitudi- 
nous armories have been erected, which mock religion and 
frown hatefully on civilization. In Boston, not content 
with her massive brick armories, a new white-stone bas- 
tile-like edifice is rearing its massive front on Columbus 
avenue, from whose windows, asa gentleman in the build- 
ing recently explained to a friend, Columbus avenue can 
be swept above and below by Gattling guns in case of 
trouble.” 

Mr. Flower quotes Governor Greenhalge as saying in 
his inaugural address, January 4, that ‘‘ the militia is the 
sword-arm of the Commonwealth.” He further says: 

‘‘Another ominous and, to me, deplorable expression of 
the savage spirit regnant at this time is noticeable in the 
military spirit being fostered in our common schools. At 
the very moment when the best minds of the world began 
to hope that the days of war were over, that the spirit of 
militarism was giving place to higher ideals, and that ar- 
bitration would in the future settle the misunderstandings 
or quarrels of civilized peoples; when it seemed that hu- 
manity was rising above narrow natural prejudice in the 
scale of buman judgment; when it seemed that justice 
rather than partisanship would rule in the council halls of 
nations — we find in the republic a passion for militarism 
being fostered in the minds of the young, and the old 
dream of glory through murder is thus being instilled in 
plastic brains. 

‘¢T know all the claims or excuses advanced for this, 
but to me they seem puerile and entirely unjustifiable in 
face of the fact that the drilling of the children appeals to 
an element in their nature which centuries of civilization 
have only partially subdued, that it awakens the savage 
in many, and that it places military leaders as life-mould- 
ing ideals rather than intellectual or spiritual heroes.” 

He then proceeds to show how the Government at 
Washington is fostering this war spirit in connection with 
the Colleges and High Schools of the country. He quotes 
from ex-President Harrison’s letter in the January Cen- 
tury, and criticises it much as has been done in the Apvo- 
care. The spirit and policy of the country in this regard 
“ sets at naught,” in his judgment, ** the life and teach- 
ings of the One who cried: ‘ Put up thy sword; for they 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’” 
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These brave words of Mr. Flower are none too strong. 
The evil which he exposes in connection with the social 
and industrial questions of the hour is pervading all mod- 
ern society. The most discouraging thing about it all is 
that so many good men, Christian men, are either entirely 
indifferent to it, or openly encourage it. They claim to 
see no want of harmony between a sword dripping with a 
brother’s blood, and the tender and loving spirit of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who died to save others rather than lift one 
finger to save his own life. They pretend to trast God 
and to believe in the conquering power of love and self- 
sacrifice, but on all the more grave occasions, when their 
theory might be really tested, they draw back and say 
there is no other resort but the smiting sword and the 
death-dealing Gattling gun. Militarism is growing and 
spreading on these excuses and this faithlessness of men 
who suppose themselves to be children of light and 
children ofthe day. The evil whose further developments 
we honestly confess that we greatly dread could not 
live a year if all who claim to follow Jesus Christ as 
both Saviour and Lord would think and say and do what 
is written in the most unequivocal way on every page of 
His Gospel. 


GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 


William E. Gladstone’s resignation of the Premiership 
of Great Britain, which had for some time been expected, 
occurred on the 3d of March. It was ‘*graciously accepted”’ 
by Her Majesty, who six years ago received Lord Salis- 
bury’s resignation ‘‘ with much regret.” He would prob- 
ably not have taken this step yet but for the fact that 
failing eyesight rendered it difficult for him to perform 
the duties of the office. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement has 
attracted the attention of the civilized world as but few 
recent events have done. He is, without doubt, the 
greatest of living Englishmen and, looked at all round, 
much the greatest living statesman. As a scholar he has 
held a very high rank. In character he has been excep- 
tionally high-minded and noble. He has been in po- 
litical life for more than sixty years, having entered 
Parliament in time to help in the abolition of British colo- 
nial slavery. He has been the leader in many of the most 
important reforms which have engaged English thought 
since 1840. His eloquence has been the charm of all 
who have heard him. His personal magnetism has held 
men together in reform movements where all other bonds 
would probably have failed. He has been four times Prime 
Minister of the British Empire, having just closed, at the 
age of 85, his fourth term of office which has lasted for 
six years. 

Mr. Gladstone began life as a Tory, but seon became a 
Liberal, and he has been, speaking in general terms, the 
highest embodiment as well as the noblest spokesman of 
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English Liberalism. Contrary to what is usual with men, 
he has grown even more liberal as he has grown older,until 
at last, whatever he may have done at times to maintain 
the prerogatives of the crown and of hereditary privilege, 
he has become essentially a Republican. He has just de- 
clined a peerage and his last speech in Parliament before 
leaving the Premiership virtually lifts the question of the 
abolition of the House of Lords as a hereditary and priv- 
ileged legislative body into the front rank of English 
political questions. This question will soon dominate 
English thought and discussion until it shall have been 
settled in harmony with the ideas of the origin of politi- 
cal power and of political responsibility which have now 
become controlling in so many parts of the world, and 
which before many generations are sure to become uni- 
versal. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position on the movement for the 
abolition of war and for the establishment of permanent 
international peace has not been all that we could have 
wished. He has certainly let opportunities go by when 
he might have rendered an incalculable service in this 
direction without much extra tax on his time and thought. 
But from kis point of view we could, possibly, not have 
expected much more than he has done. He had no such 
moral conception of the fundamental wickedness and 
inhumanity of war as John Bright, Richard Cobden and 
Henry Richard, nor as a number of men now in Parlia- 
ment who represent the growing and strengthening peace 
sentiment of Great Britain. How far he is responsible 
for this lack of what seems to many of us the only 
rational conception of war, is not for us to say. 

It would not be just, however, to say that he is out of 
sympathy with the movement and opposed to it. His 
speech in the House of Commons on the Cremer resolu- 
tion on the 16th of June last shows that on many phases 
of the subject he holds right views and is not in any sense 
disposed to resist the movement. If he were a younger 
man, much aid might yet be expected of him. His fail- 
ure to champion the cause has come perhaps from his 
close attention to other subjects, and the fact that he has 
never studied the question thoroughly and gone to the 
roots of it as he has done in the case of Homer and the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland. The great work of 
Gladstone’s life, we are glad to confess, has contributed 
immensely to the promotion of peace, not only industrial 
and social but international as well. For every removal 
of the burdens imposed by caste, every abolishment of 
laws having no other reason for their existence than 
tradition and custom, every extension of just liberty, 
every new embodiment of the rights of man in better legal 
enactments is hastening the coming of that time when 
men and nations shall lay down their arms and shed 
each other’s blood no more. In this work Mr. Gladstone 
has a history of the highest honor. 


THE BRAZILIAN REBELLION. 


When Admiral da Gama surrendered to President 
Peixoto in Rio harbor on the 13th of March, it was 
thought that the Brazilian insurrection would speedily 
come to an end. Thousands of citizens gathered on the 
hill tops about Rio Janeiro and cheered long and loud 
when the rebel flag was hauled down. ‘The expectation 
of an early end of hostilities was also hightened by the 
election on the first of March, in which Senor Prudente 
Moraes was chosen President of the Republic. For six 
months the war, desultory, senseless and really aimless, 
had been going on, destroying life and property and 
paralyzing the business of the country. Signs of peace 
were welcomed on all hands, especially by foreigners who 
saw that the contest was in every respect a wicked and 
useless one. 

But before the surrender in Rio harbor Admiral Mello 
had managed to slip away to the south with his war ships, 
and he intends to keep up the fight. The revolutionary 
goverament is there organized with Senor Lorena as 
President, and proposes to keep up the contest on land. 
When, therefore, the wretched business will come to an 
end, no one ean tell. 

It is often thrown up to the Peace Societies as a proof 
of their uselessness that they have not been able to pre- 
vent such wars as this in Brazil. The Philadelphia 
Telegraph, in a recent editorial, in reference to the Inter- 
national Tribunal now so much talked of, speaks in a 
very wise and oracular way as follows : 

‘* Is it not a pertinent inquiry, however, to ask, ‘ What 
is the good of an International Tribunal of Arbitration 
for nations that will not arbitrate?’ ‘There are ways and 
means enough now in existence for any contesting parties 
to settle their difficulties by arbitration if they wanted 
to; but unfortunately they don’t. The South American 
States, for example, that are perpetually squabbling and 
fighting either in internecine (internal?) struggles or in 
little wars with each other, could resort to established 
means of arbitration at any moment. The only reason 
they do not arbitrate is because they do not want to. If 
the American Peace Society could induce with contentious 
peoples and warlike countrics a mild and lamblike dis- 
position to submit to arbitration, there might be some use 
in talking of ways and means. Until people are willing 
to arbitrate, the loveliest plans in the world for placating 
their hostilities will not be worth the paper they are 
written on.” 

No Peace Society has ever been so stupid as to suppose 
that nations unwilling to arbitrate would arbitrate, and 
for this reason, for three quarters of a century, these 
societies have given their chief attention to creating ‘a 
mild and lamblike disposition ” among the peoples of the 
world. They are well aware that there is a good deal of 
the lion and the wolf still left, and that the work of 
changing thought and feeling among ‘ contentious 
peoples” and in ‘* warlike countries” is by no means a 
short one. They will be only too glad to welcome to 
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their aid in producing this change of disposition the 
Telegraph and all other papers of the same type. Let 
them give us at least once a month a ringing editorial 
showing the wickedness and iuhumanity and folly of 
strife and bloodshed, and it will not be long until the in- 
fluence will be felt even in South America. 

Is it true, as these journals suggest, that ‘‘ talking of 
ways and means” does nothing to bring about a willing- 
ness to arbitrate? (uite the contrary. ‘The advocates 
of peace have often been called visionary and unpracti- 
cal because they gave so much time to the sentimental 
side of their work. If you wish war to cease, their 
critics have said, you must provide some substitute for 
it. The attention of the friends of peace is now being 
turned more and more to this task of providing tribunals 
of such a character as to attract attention and give con- 
fidence, and thus of showing men that war is wrong and 
unnecessary by pointing out to them something better to 
take its place. Our work must be constructive as well as 
destructive. 

Even these South American 
thought so savage and inhuman, are not wholly lost to 
reason and good sense. We are encouraged by some 
successes to push our ideas and to unfold our methods 
even among them. ‘They have, we think, some sense of 
their own interests and some feeling of their kinship with 
the rest of the world, to which appeals may be made. 
We are not sure that they have not done better, accord- 
ing to their light, than the so-called civilized nations, 
No fewer than nine of the Republics south of the Isthmus 
of Panama, or within two of the whole number, have 
been engaged in international arbitrations since 1857, 
several of which have been between themselves. Two of 
the Central American States, also. Chile has had six 
settlements of this kind and has two now pending. 
Brazil has had four, Columbia (including New Grenada) 
four, Peru four, Nicaragua three, Costa Rica three, Argen- 
tine Republic two, Venezuela two, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Ecuador each one. This is not a bad showing after 
all, and proves that these Southern Republics are open to 
the better methods of modern civilization. 

The internal struggles, like that going on at the present 
time in Brazil, unfortunate as they are, are growing less 
frequent. ‘They will be among the last to yield to reason. 
They are the most difficult to bring under the control of 
arbitration, as they are the most deeply rooted in selfish- 
hess and unyielding wilfulness. But arbitration, which 
is beginning to be applied so successfully to commercial 
and industrial troubles, will by and by reach these also. 
Meantime the friends of peace, now become very numer- 
ous nearly everywhere, will continue to talk sentiment 
and ‘* ways and means ”’ also. 


republics, which are 


Brazil’s new civilian President ought to make for peace. 
She has had too many chief executives whose seat of gov- 
ernment has been in the saddle.— Boston Herald. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Through the kindness of a friend in New York we have 
been able to present a copy of the Report of the Chicago 
Peace Congress to the libraries of all the Colleges and 
Universities in the State of New York. We are anxious 
to put the Report into all the College and University li- 
braries in the United States, and shall be glad to receive 
contributions for this purpose from our friends in the 
different States. Our funds have been heavily taxed dar- 
ing the past year in the work of the Peace Congress, as 
our readers already know, and we shall be much pleased 
to have our treasury replenished. For the price of the 
Report, see the 95th page of this number of the Apvocare. 
Every friend of peace in America ought to have this 
valuable publication, the price of which just covers the 
expense of publication and mailing. 


Hon. William Randal Cremer has done another excel- 
lent service to the cause of peace by securing the endorse- 
ment of nearly five hundred representative English work- 
ingmen, most of them ollicers of organized bodies, to a 
protest against further inc rease of armaments. ‘This pro- 
test, properly signed, was sent on the 27th of February 
to the Prime Minister, the members of the Government, 
and to every member of Parliament. Two hundred and 
fifty copies of it were also sent to newspapers. After 


pointing out the way in which the European countries 


have recently been vying with each other in increasing 
their armaments and the burdens of taxation which are 
causing ‘*a widespread social revolt,” the protesters 


** Against this continual aggravation of the disease we 
enter our protest, and respectfully urge that instead of 
continuing the evil, an attempt should be made to cure 
it, by Her Majesty’s Government inviting the powers to 
confer as to the best means of effecting a mutual reduc- 
tion of armaments. If any nation refused such friendly 
invitation, the world would then know which was the cul- 
prit, and where the real danger lay.” 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has received a bequest of $5000 by the 
will of the late Dr. C. G. Hussey of Pittsburg, Pa. The 
Association, which was organized in 1869 and has since 
that time been among the most active and useful of the 
peace societies of the United States, was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Indiana on the 22d of 
February, with William G. Hubbard, president, and 
Daniel Hill, secretary. 


Dr. Hussey, in bequeathing the money said: ‘I give 
five thousand dollars to the Peace Association of the 
Friends in the West, which shall be used for the promo- 
tion of peace on earth and good will to men. All wars 
are as unwise as they are unnecessary, and are alike in- 
human and anti-Christian.” 
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We extend our heartiest congratulations to the Associ- 
ation on its new organization and on the reception of this 
valuable gift. It ought to have twenty times this amount 
and we hope its many friends will remember it in the 
same way that Dr. Hussey has done. 


During the month of February a series of lectures on 
peace and arbitration was given in the mayor’s office of 
the eleventh ward of Paris under the auspices of the 
French Arbitration Society. The course consisted of five 
addresses given respectively by Mr. Frédéric Passy, mem- 
ber of the Institute, Dr. Charles Richet, of the Medical 
Faculty, Mr. Gaston Morin, Director of the Revue Lib- 
érale, Mr. Leon Marillier, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
and Mr. Jacques Dumas, President of the Association des 
Jeunes Amis de la Paix, on the subjects of ‘* Arbitra- 
tion,’’ ‘* Patriotism,” The Great Peacemakers,” ‘‘ In- 
ternational Morality,” and ‘‘ The Peace Party.” 


The Swiss sections of the International League of 
Peace and Liberty at Neuchitel, Berne and Geneva, and 
the sections of the Peace and Education Society at St. 
Gall and Zurich, have formed a General Peace Soci- 
ety, which is to form one of the general sections of the 
League of Peace and Liberty. Each of the societies is to 
preserve its autonomy, and one of them will be designated 
from time to time to direct the affairs of the General So- 
ciety, that at Neuchdtel being chosen for 1894. 

The peace journal ‘* Der Friede,” published in German 
at Zurich, has been made the official organ of the Swiss 
societies. 


The Ecclesiastical Peace Conference movement, inaug- 
urated by Dr. W. A. Campbell, of Richmond, Va., and 
a few colleagues, is growing to large proportions. The 
American Committee have appointed a Branch Com- 
mittee in Great Britain. The Herald of Peace for March 
gives the following account of the meeting of this 
Committee : 

A meeting of this Committee was held at the Peace 
Society’s Offices, 47, New Broad Street, E. C., on Feb- 
ruary 9th. There were present, Rev. G. D. Matthews, 
D.D. (Presbyterian), Rev. F. W. Bourne (Bible Chris- 
tian) ; Rev. B. La Trobe (Moravian) ; Mr. Isaac Sharp 
(Secretary of the Society of Friends); and Rev. W. 
Evans Darby, LL.D. (Congregationalist). 


Communications were read from the Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, Secretary of the Committee representing the Ameri- 
can Churches, explaining the movement, and the duties 
required of this Committee, and also stating that the 
Committee, as appointed by the American Executive, 
consisted of the following members to whom he had 
written, viz.: Rev. Dr. Darby, Chairman (Congrega- 
tionalist) ; Rev. Canon Benham, B.D. (Episcopalian) ; 
Rev. Dr. Booth (Baptist); Rev. H. P. Hughes, M.A. 
(Wesleyan) ; Rev. Dr. G. D. Matthews (Presbyterian) ; 
Mr. Isaac Sharp (Secretary of the Society of Friends) ; 
Rev. F. W. Bourn; Rev. Jabez King; Rev. J. Travis 
(Primitive Methodist) ; Rev. B. La Trobe (Moravian) ; 
and the ex-Lord Mayor, Sir Stuart Knill, as representing 
the Roman Catholics who had not been written to. 
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It was felt that anything undertaken by this Committee 
should be carried out as thoroughly as possible, and that 
therefore one of the first things to be done, was to 
increase its membership and efficiency. Accordingly it 
was decided to invite the following Ministers of Religion 
and members of Parliament to become members :— 

Church of England—Very Rey. Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Rev. Canon Scott Holland, Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, 
and Rev. J. Grant Mills, M.A. Cengregationalists — 
Rev. W. J. Woods, B.A. and Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A. Baptists—Rev. Dr. Clifford, Rev. F. B. Meyer 
B.A., Rev. Dr. Maclaren. Presbyterians — Rey. Dr. 
Dykes, Rev. Dr. Munro Gibson. Moravians— Rev. L. 
Hassé. Society of Friends—T. P. Newman, W. C 
Braithwaite. Wesleyans—Rev. Dr. Stephenson and Rev. 
F. W. Macdonald. Primitive> Methodists—Rev. J. 
Travis to nominate. United Methodist Free Church— 
Rev. W. E. Crombie, Rev. M. T. Myers. Methodist New 
Connexion—Rey. Dr. Marshall and Rev. Mr. Townsend. 
Bible Christians — Rev. A. Trengove and Rev. J. Dy- 
mond ; also Messrs. R. C. Morgan and R. Scott ; together 
with Messrs. Albert Spicer, M.P., Jos. Arch, M.P, W. 
S. Caine, M.P., R. W. Perks, M.P., Samuel Smith, 
M.P., Thos. Snape, M.P., J. E. Ellis, M.P., Sir Jos. W. 
Pease, M.P., Sir Theodore Fry, M.P., and any others 
whom Dr. Darby may deem desirable, as lay represen- 
tatives of the Christian Churches in the Legislature. 

It was agreed that the Committee should be designated, 
The Committee of the British Churches on International 
Arbitration, and that Dr. W. Evans Darby should act as 
Secretary and Convener. 

The Secretary was desired to write to the Chief Rabbi, 
suggesting that the Jewish Community should initiate a 
similar movement, this being confined to Christian 
Churches. The meeting was adjourned until March 6th, 
unless that date should prove inconvenient, when the 
nearest suitable date should be chosen. 


At a Meeting of the Council of the British and Foreign 
Arbitration Association, held at their offices, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, London, the 2nd February, the 
following resolution was adopted, and ordered to be for- 
warded to the Prime Minister, and the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs :— 


‘¢ That in the opinion of this Association, the increas- 
ing armaments of France, Russia, Germany, Austria and 
Italy, have now arrived at such a point that unless dis- 
armament, simultaneous and proportionate, takes place, 
the only escape from the self-imposed and grinding 
tyranny of the burdens laid upon the people, by the 
present frightful taxation, will be war itself, with all its 
horrible consequences. 

‘* This Association protests, in the name of humanity, 
against the means taken to prevent war, which now, in 
reality, fosters and promotes war; while in the name of 
‘ Liberty,’ all freedom is destroyed; in the name of 
‘ Equality ’ one man is made very rich and another very 
poor; and in the name of ‘ Fraternity’ every man is 
armed against his brother.” 


A Sub-Committee of the Council has been appointed to 
prepare a Memorial on the subject of European disarma- 
ment, to be presented, by deputation or otherwise, to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, 
Austria and Italy. 
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An interesting correspondence has recently taken place 
between the Baroness von Suttner and Mr. Emile Zola 
whose ‘‘ Debicle” is the most horrifying exposé of the 
sickening realities of war ever written. The French litera- 
teur says in his letter : 


** Alas ! like all of you, I dream of disarmament and 
universal peace. But, I must admit, I still fear that it 
may be only a dream, for I see on all sides menaces of 
war ; and, unfortunately, I do not think possible the effort 
of reason and pity which humanity ought to make in order 
that the great kiss of brotherhood may be exchanged. 
What I can promise you is that, in my little corner, I will 
work with all my strength and all my heart for the recon- 
ciliation of the nations.’’ 


The ‘‘ Association des Jeunes Amis de la Paix” of Nimes, 
France, is beginning to make its influence strongly felt 
among the young men in different parts of the country 
Branches of the Association have recently been formed at 
Cette, at Lyons, and at Paris. La Paix par le Droit, the 
organ of the Association, says: ‘* Those who remember 
the painful beginnings of our propaganda, the outrageous 
suspicions and the unjust attacks which met us at the com- 
mencement of our work, will rejoice with us to see the en- 
lightened young men range themselves gradually on the 
side of right and of international pacification.” 


The School Board of Malden, Mass., have voted to 
abolish military drill in the schools. The ground of their 
action is that the drill interferes with the regular school 
work of the boys. Since this action of the Board, a 
hearing has been given to those wishing the drill to be 
restored. The meeting was largely attended by the citi- 
zens of Malden, and those favoring the military made a 
strong plea that the Board should reverse its action. It 
is understood that the citizens are about equally divided 
in sentiment on the subject, and it is doubtful if the Board 
will recede from its decision, which is certainly a very sen- 
sible one. 


The Friends of England, who in the past have been 
foremost in all efforts to bring about the abolition of war, 
have recently decided, through their Executive Board, to 
take measures to try to secure the more serious attention 
of the other religious denominations to the very grave 
condition of Europe arising from its vast armaments. 


General Charles H. Howard of Chicago wishes to get 
for binding a complete file of the ApvocaTe or PEACE 
for the time during which his brother, the late Rev. R. 
B. Howard, was Secretary of the American Peace 
Society. He lacks number four of 1888 and number five 
of 1889. If any of the subscribers to the ApvocaTE 
have these numbers and do not wish to keep them, we 
shall be greatly pleased if they will forward them to Mr. 
Howard at Glencoe, III. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society of Phil- 
adelphia is arranging for a Peace Day in July at Ocean 
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Grove, N. J. Dr. Stokes has kindly given them the use 
for one day of the great auditorium now being built 
which will seat fifteen thousand people. It is proposed 
to hold three meetings during the day, and to have a 
number of prominent speakers take part in the exercises. 
The day will probably be Saturday, July 21st. 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia has been 
holding during the winter a number of special peace meet- 
ings, some of them parlor meetings, in and about Phil- 


adelphia. Some of these have been largely attended. 


Governor Waite of Colorado, whose remark last year 
about blood up to the horses’ bridles has already made 
him famous (infamous), seems to have almost realized 
recently his prediction. It seems providential that Denver 
got through the exciting episode without the loss of many 
lives. The Governor has in part won his case before the 
Circuit Court, which decides that he had a right to make 
the appointments of Mayor and Fire and Police Com- 
missioners, but that he had infringed the prerogatives of the 
judiciary when he called out the militia to enforce his 
appointments in the face of an injunction. The trouble 
does not yet seem to be entirely over. The case has been 
carried to the Supreme Court, which is asked to renew the 
injunction against the Governor's appointees. 


The ‘‘ Common Weal vs. the News Stand” is the title 
of a tractate recently published by Josiah W. Leeds 
which may be had by addressing him at Seal, Pa. It 
first appeared as an article in the Christian Statesman 
and has since been republished from that paper with 
some additions. 

J. W. Leeds not only writes about the evils of impure 
and, if we may use the word, violent literature, but he 
has for many years been putting forth earnest and 
unwearied efforts for the removal of all such literature 
from the news-stands and the railway trains of the 
country. 

Much has been done in the way of banishing the vilest 
and most inflaming novels and papers from these stands 
and trains, but one can not help being greatly shocked at 
the low character of a large part of that which is still 
sold by the train boys and at the stands. Much of the 
train robbing of the last few years has been traced 
directly to the reading of dime novels, police gazettes and 
other similar publications, and we are heartily glad that 
the railway authorities are waking up in some measure to 
the absurdity of allowing such literature, or rather such 
wicked stuff, to be displayed on their trains. But the 
reform is a long one yet before the exciting stories of 
violence and the silly simpering pages of seducing love- 
stories cease to be hawked in the aisles of the cars and 
thrown into the laps of unwary boys and girls to entice 
them to destruction. Godspeed to every man and to 
every paper having a word to say and a deed to do in the 
suppression of the criminal traffic. 
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Harvard University has fallen under the military craze 
and is to have an army officer sent to her to give instruc- 
tion in military tactics. This is the first time in her 
history that this evil has befallen her. Her ancient 
motto reads: ‘‘ Christo et Ecclesiae ’’ (for Christ and the 
Church). How shall it be made to read now? 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D., has re- 
signed his pastorate of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, which he has held for thirty years. He has 
greatly endeared himself to his church and to the people 
of Philadelphia, and they all deeply regret that the time 
has come for him to take this step. His resignation has 
not been caused by the least unpleasantness between 
himself and the members of the congregation, but that 
he might have some rest from his long-continued and 
taxing labors and give way to some one who can give 
more time to the pastoral work than he is now able to do. 

Dr. Boardman is not only one of the most spiritual, 
scholarly and eloquent of Baptist preachers, but he is 
one of the best exemplifications of Christian manhood 
and Christian citizenship anywhere to be found. He is 
held in the highest honor everywhere where he is known, 
having as few critics as usually fall to the lot of any 
active, outspoken and progressive man. 

It is well known to all of our readers that Dr. Board- 
man is a Christian peace man. His studies in the gospel, 
which have been both comprehensive and profound, have 
led him to the conclusion, often expressed of late years, 
that Christian men and Christian nations ought now to 
abandon war forever. He has not hesitated to place 
himself actively in the ranks of the friends of peace. 
He was for a number of years president of the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society of Philadelphia. He has 
attended as a delegate at least two of the late Universal 
Peace Congresses, and spoken in them both. His paper 
on ‘+ Nationalism and Internationalism ; or Mankind One 
Body,” read at the Chicago Peace Congress, was listened 
to with the greatest pleasure by all who heard it, and is 
the clearest and most instructive presentation of the 
subject we have ever seen. 

Dr. Boardman is still in the strength of his powers and 
we trust that, with rest and relief from the heavy burdens 
of work which he has been carrying, he may yet be able 
to give many years to the service of the Prince of Peace, 
whose kingdom is going on to fill the whole earth. 


The ninetieth birthday of Neal Dow which fell on 
Tuesday, the 20th of March, was celebrated by the Amer- 
ican Temperance Union in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Sunday the 18th in accordance with a request of the N. 
W. T. C. U. that the day should be so observed. Many 
prominent’ persons took part in the program, among whom 
were Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Dr. MacArthur, Joseph 
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Cook, Mrs. Lord and ex-Judge Noah Davis. Letters of 
encouragement for the Temperance cause were read from 
United States Senators Hale. Frye and Hoar, and from 
Representatives Dingley and Milliken. On the 20th 
there were exercises in honor of Mr. Dow in many parts 
of the nation, those in Maine being especially enthusi- 
astic. 

In this connection we are pleased to call attention to 
an announcement that has been sent out, numerously 
signed by leading advocates of temperance of a reception 
to be given to Mr. Dow and of an international temper- 
ance Congress to be held at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N. Y., on the third, fourth and fifth of June. All local, 
State and National Temperance Societies, and ali churches 
and other religious and secular organizations ‘‘ which 
hate the saloon” are asked to send representatives. The 
Congress will be strictly a representative body, local 
organizations being allowed one delegate for every twenty 
members, district organizations five members, State 
organizations ten and national organizations twenty. 
Mr. Dow has accepted an invitation to be present. Mr. 
Dow is certainly to be ranked among the foremost 
heroes of reform, both because the cause which he has 
championed is one of the most beneficent ever undertaken 
and because his efforts have been brave, wise, persistent, 
and so largely successful. 


Louis Kossuth, whose long continued but so far fruit- 
less efforts for the independence of Hungary are so well 
known, died at Turin, Italy, on the 20th of March. He 
had lived in exile in Italy for thirty-two years. He visited 
the United States in 1851, and asthe nation’s guest was 
given such a welcome as had been accorded before that time 
only to Lafayette. The principle for which he contended 
was the inalienable right of a people to freely dispose of 
itself. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


On the resignation of Gladstone Lord Rosebery, late 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was invited by 
Queen Victoria to accept the Premiership, which he 
promptly did. But few changes were made in the Cabinet. 
The new Premier at once announced that the policy of the 
Gladstone Government would be continued as to Home 
Rule for Ireland. Though a member of the House of 
Lords he expressed his concurrence with the ex-Premier’s 
opinion of the anomalous character of that body, in connec- 
tion with the present democratic suffrage of the country. 

It is probable that the new Government will be shortlived 
and that Parliament will be dissolved and an appeal made 
to the people on the issues before them. Rosebery has 
made himself disagreeable to the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment and to some English members by stating that Home 
Rule could not be adopted until a majority of English 
members vote for it. 
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The second convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, which met at Detroit, Mich., 
from February 28 to March 4, was the greatest mission- 
ary gathering ever held. Two hundred and ninety-four 
colleges and schools were represented by 1187 students. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, Dr. A. 
J. Gordon, Dr. Judson Smith, Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, 
Miss Geraldine Guinness and Mr. L. D. Wishard. 

This movement originated in 1886 in connection with 
Mr. Moody’s work, and its purpose is to rally the edu- 
cated young men and women of the country to the cause 
of foreiga missions. No nobler mission for educated 
young men and women can be conceived than that of car- 
rying the Gospel of Jesus Christ — the Gospel of life, of 
love and of peace—- to the countless millions still living 
on the lowest planes of existence. 


The nineteenth anniversary of the Carlisle Indian In- 
dustrial School, recently held, was a most intersting oc- 
casion, A class of nineteen was graduated. Many prom- 
inent persons were present, especially of those connected 
with Indian work. 


There was a great demonstration of the trades unionists 
in London on the 18th ult. in favor of the employers’ lia- 
bility bill and against the House of Lords. Tens of 
thousands of workingmen attended the meetings in Hyde 
Park, where there were twelve stands and a hundred speak- 
ers. The most prominent addresses were made by mem- 
bers of Parliament representing the laboring classes. 


A contract has just been made by which the power of 
Niagara Falls, turned into electric energy, is to be used 
for motive purposes on the Erie canal and to be distrib- 
uted through the entire length of New York State. The 
power is to be furnished at rates which have never been 
equalled in cheapness. 


The Bland seigniorage bill passed the House on the 
first day of March by a vote of 158 to 129, and the Sen- 
ate on the fifteenth by a vote of 44 to 31. 

This bill provides for the coining into silver dollars of a 
little over fifty-five million dollars worth of silver bars 
now in the Treasury vaults received by the Government 
as pay for past coinage of silver. The bill is so worded 
that it seems to authorize the issue of an additional fifty- 
five millions in silver certificates, It is a little curious 
that the national legislators can not so draw a bill as to 
know themselves what it means. 

President Cleveland, as has been generally expected, 
has just vetoed the bill this 29th day of March, 1894. 


The Commercial treaty between Russia and Germany 
has been ratified in both countries. Many important 
concessions to trade have been made on both sides, and 
much pleasure is expressed over the more intimate rela- 
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tions thus established between the two peoples. We are 
heartily glad that commerce is made a real peacemaker. 


The movement for municipal reform in the cities of 
the United States has all at once become strong and 
wide-spread. During the past month Municipal Leagues 
have been formed in a number of cities in different parts 
of the country. 

A meeting in the interests of the cause was held in 
Philadelphia on the 16th of March. It was largely 
attended by representatives from different parts of the 
country and is soon to result in the formation of a Na- 
tional Association. 

The Boston League has just completed its organization. 
It is to have a maximum of two hundred members, not 
more than seven of whom shall be from any one of the 
business, benevolent, philanthropic or religious associa- 
tions having the privilege of nominating members. The 
purpose of these leagues is to elevate and purify city 
management by separating municipal from State and 
national politics, by awakening among citizens a deeper 
interest in their city government and by the effort to re- 
place antiquated and unsuitable systems by those de- 
manded by the changed conditions of the times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sreriinc, Mass., March 6, 1894. 

Dr. TruesLoop — Dear Sir: Enclosed please find my 
subscription to your excellent paper for the current year, 
one dullar. I address you direct, because I have a desire 
that you should know something more than you now do, 
of my dear departed friend, Mrs. Nancy W. Lewers of 
Hopedale. For fourteen of the best years of her life, she 
was confined to her bed a victim of meningitis. All this 
while she was growing and unfolding in the graces of a 
trae womanhood —a light, and a shining example of pa- 
tience and trust to all who were permitted to serve her, 
or even to transiently call upon her. In a most marvel- 
lous manner she was gradually restored to life and health, 
and for the past two or three years has been an unremit- 
ting apostle of the Peace cause. In the home life, in so- 
cial life, and wherever her influence went, it was invaria- 
bly spent in this behalf. You cannot have been unmind- 
ful of her genuine devotion to the cause, when you were 
with us in Hopedale last June at our annual meeting, 
when she, with others of our people, were so gratified with 
the message which you brought to us, of the progress and 
increased interest ih the movement here and abroad. 

From our mortal view, we already feel that in her trans- 
lation, this branch of the Peace Union has experienced an 
irreparable loss. She had time, talent, faith, and above 
all, the thing at heart, so that through personal effort, she 
accomplished in a few years, what scarce another could 
have done with her limitations. She was on her way to 
Boston, intending to call upon yourself, pay our subscrip- 
tions, and get fresh inspiration for this work, when she 
was stricken by the death-angel. Stopping a few days in 
Dedham with a niece she was taken suddenly ill, and in 
two or three days the end came. January 15, she obeyed 
the summons, ‘* Come up higher,” and peacefully entered 
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into the rest of God’s faithful. How well I recall her en- 
thusiasm over the Peace Congress and the friends she 
there met! Friends, knowing her feebleness, would have 
dissuaded her from so laborious an undertaking, but when 
she learned the Peace Society of which she was a member 
could be represented by no other, she assured herself that 
should the predicted sacrifice prove such, she could in this 
way be a help to the movement. She went, and the re- 
sult was every way satisfactory, from her testimony. On 
her return, at the solicitation of friends, her pastor par- 
ticularly, she prepared a carefully condensed report of the 
proceedings of the meeting, commenting in her character- 
istic way upon what she saw and heard. It was my priv- 
ilege only to hear the first draft of her paper, but on Peace 
Sunday, Dec. 3, it was read by the author and elicited 
marked expressions of favor from those present. 


Mrs. Lewers was a self-educated woman; but she was 
ever seeking for truth in all manifestations of mind, and 
so found largely what she sought. Moreover, she was 
possessed of superior judgment, which with an enlight- 
ened conscience enabled her to decide promptly as to the 
right or wrong of any course of conduct or question which 
she was called upon to consider. She could truly be 
called a consistent Christian woman, if any such exist. 
How rare such a spirit! She has gone to her reward, but 
her life and example remain to her many friends a blessed 
legacy. 

Pardon this lengthy letter, but I knew you would feel 
an interest in so true a human soul, and I wished you to 
know her from the standpoint of a long-tried friend. I 
felt that I could not permit so pure and noble a spirit to 
pass from our earth, with none of the many who prized 
her excellence and who mourned her loss, to testify to her 
solid worth, and to express the irreparable loss which 
thereby the Massachusetts Branch of the Universal Peace 
Union has sustained, in common with a large circle of ap- 
preciative friends. 

Most cordially yours, 
Battou Herwoop. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Sonpay Prosiem; Its Presenr Day Aspects. 


Boston: James H. Earle. 


Among the congresses connected with the Columbian 
Exposition last summer none perhaps will prove of more 
permanent interest and value, than that of the ‘ Inter- 
national Congress of Sunday Rest,” conducted by lead- 
ing thinkers and officials, Cardinals, Rabbis, College 
presidents, statesmen, men of business, Railroad officials, 
Labor leaders, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish officials— 
all of them, from their various standpoints in the world’s 
crowded life, working toward a common basis of agree- 
ment and support for the World’s Rest Day. The 
papers and addresses given at the Congress have just 
been published in book form by James H. Earle of 
Boston. ‘The volume has been edited throughout by W. 
W. Atterbury, D. D., chairman of the Committee of the 
Congress. 

In the Puystotocicar relation of the Rest Day to 
human needs, Dr. Lyon, Superintendent of Blooming- 
dale Asylum, has a remarkable paper; and this is sup- 
plemented by a paper from Dr. Davis of Chicago. In 
the IxpusrriaL relation are papers by W. J. Young, 
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Vice-President Forest Oil Company; Thomas Weir, 
Superintendent of Monte Christo Mining Company; E. 
C. Beach of the Penn. R. R. Company; George E. 
NeNeil, the well known Labor leader of Boston; Ed. 
Boumgartner of France on Sunday in the industries of 
France. In other departments are papers by Cardinal 
Gibbons, Rabbi Felsenthal, Gen. Howard, Wm. A. 
Butler, LL. D.; President Rogers; the Lutheran Pro- 
fessor Spaeth; Dr. Huntington; Alice Woodbridge, 
Secretary Workingwoman’s Society ; Prunier and Gibbon 
of France ; Archbishop Ireland ; Managers on our leading 
railroads, and others. 

It is a handsome 12mo, with between 300 and 400 
pages ; price in cloth, one dollar; in paper, fifty cents. 


THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The North American Review for March has two studies 
in international relations, one on ‘* The Outlook for War 
in Europe,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes, the other on ** A 
Naval Union with Great Britain,” by Sir G. S. Clarke. 

The former article is written entirely from the military 
point of view and takes no account of other agencies, 
social, industrial, interparliamentiry, etc., tending to 
counteract the drift toward war. The opinion, covertly 
expressed by Mr. Forbes, that war is almost sure to come 
after about two years, is, therefore, of no more worth 
than a thousand such conjectures made during the past 
twenty years. The article is vitiated also by the assump- 
tion that the provocation to war is to come altogether 
from the ‘* Dual Alliance.” The assertion is made that 
‘* France’s purpose of revenge against Germany is to-day 
more intense than it was when the crape still covered the 
face of the Statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la Con- 
corde.” We often see similar assertions, but consider- 
able personal observation and inquiry in France have 
convinced us that the French people as a whole have no 
more desire to go to war than any other people of Europe. 
Russia is entirely too mysterious in every way to be 
prophesied about. In other respects Mr. Forbes’ article 
is an interesting study of the European situation. About 
all that can be said with certainty about the expected 
war in Europe is that, if it is ever to come, it is nearer 
than it was. 

The paper by Sir G. S. Clarke, which will amply 
repay a cafeful reading, is a friendly criticism of Andrew 
Carnegie’s ‘* A Look Ahead’’, which recently appeared 
in the same Review and which Mr. Clark treats as a 
‘* dream”, though fully agreeing with Mr. Carnegie as 
to the identity of interests of the United States and 
Great Britain and the genuineness of the friendly feel- 
ings existing between them. He advocates a naval 
union of the two countries because of the greatness of 
their reciprocal trade and because they could thus ‘* dic- 
tate peace throughout the sea highways of the world.” 
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This idea of a naval union of the two countries will be 
found, however, in practice to dwell quite as much in 
the region of dreams as Mr. Carnegie’s thought of an 
Anglo-American Reunion. A union of the two countries 
to dispense with their navies would be no more ‘* dreamy” 
and quite as sensible. 

Mr. Clarke’s admirable testimony to the passing away 
of the old bitterness between us and the mother country 
is perhaps a little too strongly stated but it is essentially 
true. He says: 


** No legacy of bitterness on either side has come down 
to the present generation from the eighteenth century, 
and the great name of Washington, patriot, soldier and 
statesman, is revered alike by both nations. The wound 
caused by the wholly unlooked for and undesired separa- 
tion of the mother from her child has long ceased to 
‘bleed.” Nor do I believe that any slighted feeling of 
soreness survives from the mistaken hostilities of 1812-14, 
to which, though they occurred within the memory of liv- 
ing men, Mr. Carnegie does not allude. The story is a 
painful one. Only the intense pre-occupation of British 
statesmen under the strain of a great European straggle 
can explain the heedless drifting into a war the imminence 
of which was to the last disbelieved by the people of Eng- 
land, and which an Atlantic cable might probably have 
averted. The story is now remembered in America only 
in connection with some naval successes and possibly in 
the pension list. In England, it has long been forgot- 
ten.”’ 

CONCORD. 


‘* Whilst amongst ourselves the demand for an enormous 
increase to our naval power is cleverly disguised as a ples 
for defence of our coasts and commerce, our Continental 
critics insist on tracing‘ the big beard under the mufHer ;’ 
in other words, they, as was to be expected, will have it 
that the noisy movement and consequent dose of millions 
extra are only another example of John Bull’s defiance and 
assertion of domineering supremacy. ‘Thus, what is gained 
by coaxing the unworthy fears of our croakers, is lost in 
renewed jealousy of England and further expenditure by 
the unhappy nations on the Continent against our sup- 
posed threats and suspected designs. ‘This is the com- 
ment by the sagacious Journal des Débuts on the move- 
ment here and its most superfluous accentuation by a 
prominent ex-Minister at Manchester last month : 


‘* * We perceive that the feelings of sympathy entertained 
towards our country by the great mass of Englishmen are 
becoming cooler, owing to the influence of public orators 
and the press, after such speeches as that delivered 
at Manchester. ‘The result attained by the conductors of 
this campaign is to be deeply deplored, and that the leader 
of the Opposition should support the movement with his 
name and his talent is a matter for infinite regret.’ 


‘It is still more ‘a matter for infinite regret’ that any 
constituency in a city, which, in its grand Ship Canal, has 
just achieved one of the ‘ victories of peace,” should be 
so weak or blind as to play into the hands of the war- 


makers and tax-eaters, and fan the embers of international 
animosities.” 


In a letter received a few weeks since, from our friend 
M. Frédéric Passy, we find these words: ‘* As to the 
proposal for a truce, made by MM. J ules Simon and Mar- 
coartu, I need hardly say that it appears to me excellent. 
I am quite disposed to give my support, and to recom- 
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mend the Peace Societies to do so likewise.. Ido not 
doubt that its adoption by the Governments would render 
it more easy to undertake the consideration of proportion- 
ate and simultaneous disarmament. The chief difficulty 
appears to me — first, that of obtaining their consent, and 
next, that of finding adequate guarantees for the observ- 
ance of the Truce. ‘This is not, however, a reason for 
failing to support the proposal. Experience teaches us 
that by dint of repeatedly bringing before men’s minds 
ideas —however unintelligible and distasteful they may 
appear at first — they become acceptable.” 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


The Christian Intelligencer has the following admirable 
note on the forgiveness of injuries : 


‘¢An old clergyman of considerable and varied expe- 
rience once expressed the opinion that the point of Chris- 
tian morals in which even good men most generally failed 
was in the forgiveness of injuries. ‘They were prone to 
retaliate whenever opportunity offered, or if they forbore 
so flagrant a breach of the law of love, yet they rejoiced 
in the calamity of those who had injured them, thus 
transgressing a principle of Old Testament ethics (Pro- 
verbs 17: 5). Such persons should remember that the 
true heaping of coals of fire upon the heads of one’s ene- 
mies means the subjecting their enmity by assiduous 
kindness. It requires grace to persevere in a course of 
this kind, but if asked for from on high it will be given. 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in one of his papers, puts the matter 
in a very striking manner, and we are quite sure that he 
does not overdraw the picture. Hear him: ‘ There is 
your neighbor B who has wronged you, and in a way 
not very easy for human nature to bear. There is only 
one style of revenge that Christianity sanctions. The 
very next time that man gets into trouble, go and give 
him a helpful lift. If he is sorely pinched in purse, offer 
him a loan; if his business runs low send him some 
customers; if you see a bit of crape on his door bell, 
hasten there to offer him your sympathy and your service. 
Do that and you have killed an enemy and made a friend 
at one shot. No weapon has such ‘‘ sure fire” as the 
weapon of love.’” 


CHRISTIAN ARBITRATOR AND MESSENGER OF PEACE. 

*¢ The violation of the command, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ is 
not the only breach of the moral law that war is guilty of. 
Almost every command in the decalogue is violated with 
impunity. What in private life would be crime of the 
gravest character, in war is praised as the most consum- 
mate generalship and worthy of all honor. ‘Thus war sus- 
pends or reverses the moral law. In civil life, if a man 
deceives those with whom he has dealings, by lying or 
otherwise, so as to obtain money or goods on false pre- 
tence, he is liable to prosecution and severe punishment. 
But in war, if he can deceive his adversary by any means 
in his power, and draw him and his army into an ambus- 
cade, or death trap, or within range of a masked battery, 
and thus destroy hundreds or thousands of his men, he 
becomes a hero at once, and from a military standpoint 
worthy of all honor. Then again, war has no respect for 
the Sabbath day. More men have been killed in battle on 
that day than perhaps any other day in the week. Thus 
the confused noise of war and the garments rolled in blood 
have made what God intended to be a quiet and peaceful 
day of rest a perfect babel of confusion and blood. 
Wien will peace reign over all of God’s footstool? Not 
until men lay aside their military ambition and surrender 
themselves to the reign of the Crucified.” 
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THE HERALD OF PEACE. 


The recent question on Disarmament put, in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. Byles, M. P., to the Prime Minister, 
has attracted much interest and sympathy on the Conti- 
nent. The Paris correspondent of The Times writes : — 
Mr. Byles is probably unaware of the effect produced by 
his simple question throughout the Continent, especially 
in those countries which are persistently increasing their 
armaments and which are crushed by the burden, but yet 
do nothing to lighten it. A friend returning from the 
North of Europe, formerly connected with an important 
diplomatic service and well acquainted with most diplo- 
matists, has spoken to me as follows: —‘*I have passed 
through three important capitals since Mr. Byles’ question 
to Mr. Gladstone became known, and I confess to having 
found myself the only man surprised at it. All the offi- 
cial or diplomatic personages with whom I have conversed, 
seemed to think the question less inopportune than I im- 
agined. All made me understand that the mania for ar- 
maments was an epidemic of which all, without publicly 
confessing it, would gladly be cured. ‘The most mis- 
chievous thing in these armaments,’ remarked to me a 
statesman in one of these capitals, ‘ is that the only cure 
is war, and that, the war over, there is no telling that the 
malady will not begin again, either for the sake of fresh 
revenges or because experience has shown that tactics 
and weapons have not given the results expected to accrue 
from such enormous sacrifices. Rest assured that this 
prospect of intermittent wars, making even peace ruinous, 
is disquieting all minds, and that leading statesmen, and 
even sovereigns, are reflecting on it. ‘The difficulty is to 
devise a plan of lightening this crushing burden, without 
imposing on any State a diminution of forces, or a renun- 
ciation of what it considers legitimate claims or aspira- 
tions. This is the difficulty of the solution which they 
would fain arrive at.’” 

THE ARBITRATOR. 


‘¢ Just now all the talk is of Anarchy and Anarchists. 
Their means are detestable, and their madness is manifest. 
But is their madness less manifest than that of the states- 
men of Europe, or are their means more detestable? The 
whole quantity of explosives in the possession of all the 
Anarchists in Europe is not a hundredth part of the means 
of destruction accumulated by each European Power. 
And the victims of the Anarchists are not more innocent 
than the victims of militarism. Were a war to break out 
to-morrow, those who would be exposed to the murderous 
fire of the mitrailleuse or the melanite shell would be, for 
the most part, no more responsible than the company in 
the Terminus Café at Paris were responsible for the con- 
ditions of society against which Henry raised his violent 
protest. It is the warriors who teach the bomb throwers 
their infernal trade, and who, all the while, are driving 
industrious men to despair by their illimitable exactions.’ 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once @ year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. Al! Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc. 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honory Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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